NEW SWIFT LETTERS1
THIS   BOOK, WHICH IS ADMIRABLY EDITED, CONTAINS FIFTY-ONE
letters from Swift to his friend Ford, ten of which were sold to
America in 1896, and only one, the last, published in Elrington
Ball's edition of the correspondence. The letters run from 1708
to 1737. Ford was an amiable absentee Irish gentleman with
a taste for music, travelling, drink, Latin verses, and the Saint
James's coffee-houses, where he spent most of his life. He died
unmarried hi 1743. He was one of those young people whom
Swift liked because he had benefited them, and who remained
an intimate friend because of his genial temper, his willingness
to act for him with the publishers, his hospitality to Stella, and
his political views. Though the least formal of Swift's letters,
these are mainly taken up with politics and contain no thunder-
bolts . The most they supply is evidence of the warmth of Swift's
friendship and his amiability, and some information about the
composition of Gulliver's Travels ("They are admirable things
and will wonderfully mend the world''). Swift has not much to
say about Ireland. "I cannot think or write in this country"
(1714). "I do suppose nobody hates and despises this kingdom
more than myself" (1729). Already, in 1709, he is complaining
that
"I am grown so hard to please that I am offended with
every unexpected face I meet where I visit, and the least
Tediousness or Impertinence gives me a Shortness of Breath,
and a Pain in my Stomack."
The year before he observes
"that men are never more mistaken than when they reflect
upon Past things, and from what they retain in their memory,
compare them with the present. ... So I formerly used to
envy my own Happiness when I was a Schoolboy, the delicious
1 The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford.    Edited by David
Nichol Smith.   Oxford University Press.
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